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THIS WEEK : and contributions to this scheme will be wel- 
Works attributed to ‘Ned’ Ward .. .. 135 | comed by the Editor of the Bulletin. 
The Principles of the Ranters .. .. .. 139 
‘Felix Holt’ and ‘ Bleak House’ .. .. 143 
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NOZES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 

Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
dressed to Oxford Unnveisity Press, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Memorabilia. 
HE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research is a publication which always 
contains information of the highest value to 
research workers in various fields, and the 
issue dated Nov. 1943 which has just come 
to hand is no exception. Two con- 
tributions provide details of the principal 
archives lost in France during the war and 
also a list of historical writings in France 
from 1943 to 1945. Both lists are formid- 
able, and the quantity of documents des- 
troyed by enemy action makes depressing 
reading. Belgian historians, too, have not 
been idle during the war years,as is evidenced 
by the details of their principal work from 
1940 to 1944. Mr. E. S. pe BEER contributes 
a valuable paper on the House of Lords in 
the Parliament of 1680 and includes two 
appendices which are transcripts of docu- 
ments preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
The long list of accessions of historical 
manuscripts by public or corporate bodies 
indicates that owners are still generously 
responding to the appeal for documents to 
be deposited where they will be properly 
housed, calendared and made available to 
students. |The work of county and other 
archivists in co-operation with the Master 
of the Rolls’ Archives Committee will ensure 
that the best possible use is made of the vast 
collections which are now preserved in 
approved repositories throughout the coun- 
try, and there has certainly never been a 
more opportune time for a uniform classifi- 
cation of archives than the present. 
The important work which the Institute 
performs in publishing corrigenda and 
addenda to the ‘D.N.B.’ continues apace, 











editor of Spectator (Copenhagen) 
sends us two numbers of his magazine, 
as “a little and very young sister of your ven- 
erable periodical. . . You will see that our 
readers and contributors are rather much 
interested in things English.” And certainly 
on one page we find “ Captain Cuttle’s gode 
Raad: When found, make a note of”; on 
another page this query: “ Var Sam Weller 
ikke Dickens egen opfindelse?” An article: 
* Deduktion, Kildekritik og Parodi’ discusses 
Sherlock Holmes through twelve columns. 
Will Danish-reading readers ask us for one 
of these two numbers? 


AN edition of the correspondence of Henry 

Thoreau is being prepared by Mr. 
Walter Harding, secretary of the Thoreau 
Society, and Mr. Carl Bode, editor of the 
‘Collected Poems of Henry Thoreau ’ (Chi- 
cago, 1943). They would be grateful for 
notice of any letters either from or to 
Thoreau. Please address communications to 
Mr. Bode, 2456 Oneida Street, Pasadena 8, 
California, U.S.A. 


THE family papers of Holland House have, 

under the editorship of Lord Fichester, 
already yielded two notable volumes and a 
third is published by John Murray with the 
title ‘ Elizabeth Lady Holland to her Son, 
1821-1845.’ Lady Holland was a woman of 
forcible views and she did not hesitate to 
express whatever she felt about people and 
things. These intimate letters written to the 
4th Lord Holland give a vivid picture of the 
brilliant circle that revolved around Holland 
House. 


: GUSTAV Mahler: Memories and Letters ’ 

is the title of the intimate and authentic 
life of this important composer written by 
his wife Alma Mahler. As Director of the 
Vienna State Opera; in his relations with his 
fellow musicians Strauss, Roller and Bruck- 
ner; as a conductor and as a composer his 
methods were never without their turbulent 
side, but this was only part of an intense and 
serious individualism that attempted to sub- 
jugate everything to his devotion to music 
This volume is a translation by Basil Creigh- 
ton of the German edition, and it is being 
published by John Murray. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


STEVENSON’S INTEREST IN 
TABLEAU. 


WHEN Robert Louis Stevenson was about 

twelve years old, he vacationed in 
North Berwick, East Lothian. There he saw 
a bungling self-murderer brought from 
Canty Bay, some two and a half miles to the 
east. A quarter of a century later, the dis- 
mal memory was reinvoked for the readers 
of Scribner's Magazine (Feb. 1888, in ‘ The 
Lantern Bearers ’): 

The fisher-wife . . . had cut her throat at Canty 
Bay; and . . . I ran with the other children to the 
top of the Quadrant, and beheld a posse of silent 
people escorting a cart, and on the cart, bound in 
a chair, her throat bandaged, and the bandage all 
bloody—horror !—the fisher-wife herself, who con- 
tinued thenceforth to hag-ride my thoughts, and 
even to-day (as I recall the scene) darkens daylight. 
She was lodged in the little old jail in the chief 
street; but whether or no she died there, with a wise 
terror of the worst, I never inquired. She had 
been tippling; it was but a dingy tragedy; and it 
seems strange and hard that, after all these years, 
the poor crazy sinner should be still pilloried on 
her cart in the scrap-book of my memory. 

Our memory need not be as indelible as 
Stevenson’s, or as long-lived, but we can 
bear in mind the silent posse, the cut throat, 
the cart, and the ironic drabness. The trans- 
fer of the scene from day to night and the 
substitution of nightmare effects are sug- 
gested by the imagery, “hag-ride” and 
“ darkens daylight.” The boy never ascer- 
tained whether death or sordid recovery was 
the outcome of the fisher-wife’s self-destruc- 
tive frenzy, but the writer knew that only 
death was appropriate. Thus, when dictat- 
ing ‘St, Ives’ in 1893-1894, Stevenson 
returned to the early memory in a not 
entirely relevant episode in the French pri- 
soner’s escape along “the Great North 
Road”: 

It was near midnight when I saw, a great way 
ahead of me, the light of many torches; presently 
after, the sound of wheels reached me, and the 
slow tread of feet, and soon I had joined myself 
to the rear of a sordid, silent, and lugubrious pro- 
cession, such as we see in dreams. Close on a 
hundred persons marched by torchlight in un- 
broken silence; in their midst a cart, and in the 
cart, on an inclined platform, the dead body of a 
man—the centre-piece of this solemnity, the hero 
whose obsequies we were come forth at this un- 
usual hour to celebrate. It was but a plain, dingy 








old fellow of fifty or sixty, his throat cut, his shirt 
turned over as though to show the wound. Blue 
trousers and brown socks completed his attire, if 
we can talk so of the dead. He had a horrid 
look of a waxwork. In the tossing of the lights 
he seemed to make faces and mouths at us, to 
frown, and to be at times upon the point of 
speec The cart, with this shabby and tragic 
freight, and surrounded by its silent escort and 
bright torches, continued for some distance to 
creak along the high-road, and I to follow it in 
amazement, which was soon exchanged for horror, 
(Chapter XI.) 


At a crossroad, the body was dumped into 
a grave; a sharpened stake was driven by 
mallet strokes through its chest: the excava- 
tion was filled with quicklime; “ and the by- 
standers, as if relieved of some oppression, 
broke at once into a sound of whispered 
speech.” Then only did St. Ives learn that 
the “ bad one,” Johnnie Green, “ had com- 
mitted many barbarous murders, and being 
at last upon the point of discovery fell of his 
own hand. And the nightmare at the cross- 
roads was the regular punishment, according 
to the laws of England.” To eke out the 
North Berwick episode, Stevenson added the 
traditional caution against vampirism and 
the horror of a stolid murderer (like Burke 
of Edinburgh). The uncanniness of the 
deathlike fisher-wife was transformed into 


the ghastly lifelikeness of Johnnie Green. 


Both boyhood experience and literary re- 
working are narrative only in casual detail. 
What lingers in the reader’s mind is not a 
sequence of action, but the vivid impression 
of a composed picture whose mood is one 
of suspense, grim silence, and fearfulness. 
In each Stevenson has achieved an effective 
tableau, “ a group of persons and accessories, 
producing a picturesque effect.” (‘ O.E.D.’) 

Stevenson’s interest in tableau as the 
crown of action as well as the key to its 
significance had a rather complex origin. 
The disposition of toy soldiers may be said 
to have afforded training in tableau effects, 
much in the spirit of Sir Robert T. Wilson’s 
comment on the battle of Leipzig: “The 
whole arrangement and execution were per- 
fect, presenting the grandest tableau ever 
contemplated ” (‘ Private Diary of Travels, 
quoted in ‘O.E.D.’). Perhaps, Stevenson 
was a potential war correspondent held back 
from the battlefield by sickness; but I doubt 
that the world was deprived of a good sol- 
dier, despite R. L. S.’s compensatory “O that 
I had been a soldier, is still my cry!” and 
sentimental biographical interpretations 
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* thereof. The second chapter of G. K. Ches- 


terton’s ‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,’ “In the 
Country of Skelt,” delightfully brings out 
the influence of the toy theatre on the 
author’s love of colour, activity, and clear- 
cut outlines. Later interest in private thea- 
tricals, Professor Fleeming Jenkin’s and Sir 
Percy Shelley’s, contributed much, as did 
such masters of popular melodrama as R. B. 
Peake and Edward Fitzball. Stevenson’s 
own plays build toward theatrical tableau, 
with the added garniture of death in all but 
‘Beau Austin,’ although the conventional 
indication of grouping is omitted. The word 
tableau, however, as used in ‘ Deacon 


Brodie’ and ‘ The Hanging Judge,’ indicates 1 
_a change of setting. 


Stevenson’s use of tableau—of the strik- 
ing, interpretative array of persons and 
objects—suggests the eye of an artist. The 
writer's acquaintance with painters, his life 
in an artists’ colony (Grez), his marriage to 
Fanny Van de Grift Osbourne, an Ameri- 
can student of painting, and above all his 
lifelong friendship with his brilliant cousin, 
R. A. 'M. Stevenson, offered a constant in- 
ducement to approach action in terms of 
composition and design. What actual 
painters influenced Stevenson it would be 
difficult to discover, but the story-telling 
quality of French romantic painting, particu- 
larly of men like Jean Léon Géréme, should 
not be overlooked. 

Perhaps most influential of all was Steven- 
son’s invalidism. An invalid must conserve 
his strength, so that more life may be 
granted to him. An appropriate attitude or 
the striking of am expressive pose (faire 
tableau) is more economical in energy than 
a vigorous action. One feels this in the 
photographs and paintings of R. L. S.; in 
them the subject has a febrile jauntiness, a 
languorous, feline sense of grace. The 
stamp of the man is conveyed by posture 
and look, rather than by suggested motion 
(except in a Sargent portrait). An invalid 
must also make up for limitations in the 
range and number of his adventures in life 
by the intensification of each precious 
adventure through treasuring it in memory 
and through reflecting on its significance. 

The tableau was an important source and 
end of Stevenson’s fictional art. Thus an 
uncle’s story of a fakir buried and revived 
was at the very core of ‘The Master of 
Ballantrae, of whose genesis the novelist 





writes: “While I was groping for the 
fable and the character required, behold I 
found them lying ready and nine years old 
in my memory .. . the final Tableau of a 
story conceived long before on the moors 
‘between Pitlochry and Strathardle.’” The 
pictorial approach to fiction is discussed in 
an earlier essay, ‘A Gossip on Romance’ 
(1882): 

The threads of a story come from time to time 
together and make a picture in the web; the 
characters fall from time to time into some attitude 
to each other or to nature, which stamps the story 
home like an illustration.. This, then, is the 
plastic part of literature: to embody character, 
thought, or emotion in some act or attitude that 
shall be remarkably sriking to the mind’s eye. 

A Stevenson story is often a series of tab- 
leaux linked by narration. The author’s 
difficulties in plot-construction, his tales left 
unfinished, and his flagging interest in others 
that were completed are not only traceable 
to the temperamental effects of uncertain 
health, but also to a superior interest in 
mood and tableau (as with Spenser and 
Keats in poetic narrative). In this interest, 
Stevenson differs from such Scottish nove- 
lists as Sir Walter Scott, S. R. Crockett, and 
John Buchan, who stress action and its con- 
sequences; he is more akin to Neil Munro 
and Neil Gunn, who often stress the feeling 
or temper of mind resulting from action. It 
is the difference between the dynamic and 
the contemplative narrator; between a 
Marco Polo and a Saint-Exupéry telling of 
his travels; between adventure and the rather 
self-conscious savouring of it. 

COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 

College of the City of New York. 


SHORT-TITLE CHECKLIST OF WORKS 
ATTRIBUTED TO EDWARD WARD 
(1667-1731). 


FF the welter of pamphlets which ap- 
peared in England from 1690 to 1730, 
some of the most interesting are those which 
have been attributed to Edward (“ Ned’’) 
Ward, who died in 1731 at the age of 65. 
Ward is important because he is one 
of the most ‘prolific of Samuel Butler’s suc- 
cessors to the hudibrastic and he is respon- 
sible for much interesting and informative 
writing concerning the London of his day. 
Further, he is a prolific writer of characters, 
imaginary voyages and realistic prose fiction. 
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In connection with an extensive biblio- 
graphy, I have compiled the following short- 
title checklist of the writings attributed to 
him. It is in the hope that this list may be 
of some assistance to students of Ward’s 
period and that it may stir them to make 
additions and corrections, that I offer it 
here. 

The abbreviations used in the list are as 
follow: Coll. II 1717 = No. 31; Coll. V = 
No. 32; SNTS = No. 74; Misc. III 1712 = 
No. 122; Misc. HII 1718 = Same; P.E. = No. 
149; P.S.O. = Poems on Several Occasions, 
1694. 

1 Adam and Eve Stript. 1708; 1709; 1710. 

(Is Modern World Disrob’d.) 

2 Adventures of the Easter Holy-days. 
(With Dancing-School.) 1700. 

All Men Happy if they Please, is Grand 
Mistake. 

All Men Mad. 1704; Misc. III. 1712; 
1718. 

All Sublunary Things. P.E. V. 
Allibond, John. Seasonable Sketch of 
an Oxford Reformer. Tr. E.W. 1717; 
Coll. V. 1717. 

Ambitious Father. 1733. 

Apollo’s ‘Maggot. 1729. 

Art of Meditating, is Grand Mystery. 
At the Great Gates. PE. IV. 
Auction. 1719; 1720. 

Bacchanalia. 1698. 

Basia. See Secundus. 

11 Batchedor’s Estimate. 1720; 5th ed. 

1755, 

12 Battel without Bloodshed. 1701; 1710; 

Coll. If. 1717. 

13 Between the Genius of Billingsgate. P.E. 

Vv 


ut WwW 


—_ 
owoc# a a 


14 Bitter Draught for a Whig. P.E. IV. 

15 Bottle-definition. P.E. V. 

16 Bribery and Simony. 1703; Misc. III. 
1712. 

17 British Wonders. 1717; Coll. V. 1717. 

18 Brown, Thomas. Legacy for the 
Ladies. 2nd part [as Comical View.] 
{by E.W.] 1705. 

19 B——s. PE. HW. 

20 Cervantes. Diverting Works. _ Tr. 
Montalban. Introd. E.W. 2 vols. 1709. 

21 —— Life and Notable Adventures of 
.,» Don Quixote. Tr. E.W. 2 vols. 177; 
[1711—] 1712; 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1804. 

22 Character of a Certain Rattling Whig 

iene other poems]. P.-E. II; Coll. V. 

1717. 





—_ 


23 Character of a Covetous Citizen. 1702. . 


Character of a Wife Indeed, is Good 
Wife is God’s Gift. 

24 Characters of the Times. 1728. 

25 Charitable Citizen. P.E. Il; Misc, If, 
1712. (Is Wealthy Shopkeeper.) 

26 Chloe at Church. P.E. II. 

27 oa Madam and the Country Maid, 

28 Climber. P-E. II. 

29 Cock-pit Combat. 1699; Coll. II. 1717, 

30 Collected Works. 1703-1706. 

31 Collection of the Writings of Mr. Ed- 
ward Ward. Vol. II. 5th ed. 1717. (Is 
Coll. II, 1717 in this list.) 

32 Collection of Historical and State Poems 
. . . Being the Fifth Volume of Miscel- 
lanies, 1717, (Is Coll. V. 1717 in this 
list. N.B. Each item separately paged.) 
Includes Poetical Entertainer. Nos. J-V, 

33 Comical View of London and Westmin- 
ster. 2nd part [of Brown’s Legacy for 
the Ladies]. 1705. 

34 Compleat and Humorous Account of 
all the Remarkable Clubs. 1745; 1756. 

35 Concerning our Choice in Marriage. In 
Devonshire, Charms of Liberty. 1709, 

36 Conforming Parson. P.-E. III. 

37 Congratulatory Poem. P.E. IV. 

38 Contending Candidates, 1722. (See 
Wand’ ring Spy.) 

39 Countryman’s Description of his Mis- 
tress. P.E. II. 

40 Courtier’s Compliment. P.-E. II. 

41 er Yeoman. In Norwich Lady. 

Ez. 

42 Curry-comb for a Cocks-comb. 1698. 

43 Dancing Devils, 1724. 

44 Dancing-school; with The Adventurers 
7 - Easter Holy-days. 1700; Coll. Il. 

45 Deceitful Lady Punished. P.-E. II. 

46 Deceitfulness of Human _ Friendship. 
PE. V. 

47 Delights of the Bottle. 1720; 1743. 
(Contains South-sea Ballad.) 

48 Dialogue between Claret and Darby 
Ale. 1692. 

49 en between Two Friends. PE. 


50 Dialogue in Time of Peace between Bri- 
tannia and Prudence. Misc. III. 1712. 

51 Dissenting Hypocrite. 1704.. 
Diverting Works. See Cervantes. 
Do No Right. See Misodobus. 

52 Durgen. 1729. 
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53 Dutch-guards Farewell 
Coll, Il. 1717. 

54 Ecclesia & Factio. 1698; Coll. II. 1717. 

55 Elegy on White-hall. Coll. II. 1717. 

56 English Foreigners. P.E. III. 

57 Engraved upon a Salver. P.E. V. 

58 Enigma. PE. Ill. 

59 Epigram. P.-E. III. 

60 Epigram written by a Quaker. P.E. V. 

61 Epilogue Spoken by Pinkeman. Misc. 
Il, 1712. 

62 Epistle 
[? 1749] 

63 Epitaph. P.E. V. | 

64 Epitaph on a Certain Great Man. P.E. 
IV 


In Lord 


to England. 


from the Bottle Conjurers. 


65 Epitaph on the Late Bishop. 
Whiglove’s Elegy. 1715. 

66 Epitaph upon a Bawdy Batchelor. P.E. 
Vv 


67 Extravagant Drunkard’s Wish. P.E. IV. 

68 Fair Shell but a Rotten Kernel. 1705. 

69 Female Dialogues. 1704 

10 Female Policy Detected. 1695; 1716; 
{? 1720]; 1755. 

11 Fiddler’s Fling at Roguery. 1734. 

72 Field-Spy. 1714. 7s 

73 First Volume of the Writings. 3rd ed. 
1706; 4th ed. 1709. 

74 Five New Travel Scripts. 
1933. (Is SNTS in this list.) 

75 Forgiving Husband and Adulteress 
Wife. 1708; [? 1708]; 1710; [1716]; 
1717. 

76 Fortune’s Bounty. Misc. III. 1712. 
71 Fourth Volume of the Writings. 1709. 
(Is London Terraefilius. 1707-1708.) 
78 Fourth Volume of the Writings. 1709. 
1717. 

79 From a Gentleman in London. Misc. 
Il, 1712. 

80 From a High-church Chapman. 
WI. 1712. 

81 From a Moorfields Conjurer. Misc. III. 
1712. 

82 From a Reserv’d Gentleman. Misc. III. 
1712. 

83 From Johannus Secundus’s Book of 
Kisses. The 9th [and 16th] P.S.O. 

84 From the Second Chapter of The Wis- 
dom of Solomon. P.S.O. 

85 Funeral Discipline. 1701. 

86 Gentle Reproof. PE. III. 

87 Good Man’s Supplication. P.E. III. 

88 Good Wife is God’s Gift. [172—] 

89 Grand Mistake. [? 1700.] 


New York, 


Misc. 


106 Journey to Hell. 


107 Journey to Scotland. 
108 Justice and the Bawd. P.E. III. 


110 Letter from Tom o’ Bedlam. 
111 Libertine’s Choice. 





90 Grand Mystery. 1726. 

91 Guide for Malt-worms. 2nd part. [n.d.] 
HS. See Misodobus. 

92 Helter Skelter. 1704; Misc. III. 1712. 

93 History of the Grand Rebellion. 3 vols. 
1713; 3 vols, 1715. 

94 History of the London Clubs. 1703; 
1709; [1709-1720 ?]; [18—]; 1896. 

95 Honesty in Distress. 1705; 1708; 1710; 
Misc. III. 1712; 1725. 

96 Hudibras Redivivus. 12 parts. 2 vols. 
Aug, 1705-June 1707; 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
1708; 1709; 3rd ed. 1715. 

97 — Brewer. 1714; Coll. V. 
17 


98 Hue and Cry. 1699; Coll, If. 1717. 

99 Humble Offering to the Best of Queens 
[and other poems]. P.E. IV; Coll. V. 
1717. 


100 Humours of a Coffee-house. 7 weekly 


nos. June-Aug. 1707; [excerpt] 1709; 
Coll. II. 1717. (See School of Politics and 
Weekly Comedy.) 


101 Hymn Sung before His Majesty. P.E. 
IV 


102 In Imitation of Horace. P.S.O. 
103 Infallible Predictor. 
104 Infernal Vision. Misc. III. 1712. 


Coll. If. 1717. 
1-85. 
(Is Journey to Hell.) 


105 Insinuating Bawd, [1699;] 1699; Coll. 


Il. 1717; ‘|? 1755]; 1758. 

3 parts. 1700-1705; 
2nd ed. 1700-1705. Journey to May- 
fair, is Trip to the Devil’s Summer- 
house. 

1699. 


Ladies’ Conversation, is Female Dia- 


logues. 
109 Lawyer and the Butcher. 1702. 
Legacy for the Ladies. See Brown. 


1717. 
1704; 1707; 1709; 
Misc, IIL, 1712. 284-302; Coll. Best Eng. 


Poetry. I. 1717; [? 1904]. 
112 London Spy. I-Il. Nov. 1698-Apr. 
1700; 1703; 1706 1709; 1718; 1753; 


1755; 1924; 1927. 

113 London Terraefilius. 5 nos. 1707-1708; 
1709. (See Fourth Volume.) 

114. Lord Whiglove’s Elegy [and Epitaph]. 
1714; 1715; Coll. V. 1717. 

115 Low-churchman’s Answer. 
1712. 

116 Marriage Dialogues. 
Dialogues.) 


Misc. III. 
1709. (Is Nuptial 
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117 Mars Stript of his Armour. 1709; | 152 Prayer to Apollo. P.E. V. 
[? 1709]; [? 1765]; 1779; [n.d.] 153 Prisoners Opera. 1730. 


118 
119 


120 
121 
122 


123 


124 
125 
126 
127 


128 


129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 


140 


141 
142 


143 
144 


145 
146 
147 
148 


149 


150 
151 





Merry Observations. Misc. II. 1712. 
Merry Travellers, Part I. 1721; 2nd ed. 
1724; [17—] (Is Wand’ring Spy.) 
Metamorphos’d Beau. 1700. 
Miracles Perform’d by Money. 1692. 
Miscellaneous Writings in Verse and 
Prose. Vol. III. 2nd ed. 1712. (Is Misc. 
III. 1712 here. N.B. Separate pagina- 
tion for verse and prose sections); Vol. 
III. 3rd ed. 1718; Vol. V. 1717. 
Miscellaneous Writings in Verse and 
Prose. 6 vols. 1717-1724. 
Miscellaneous Writings. 5 vols. 
Miseries of Whoring. 1714. 
Misodobus. Do No Right. 1711. 
Modern Religion and Ancient Loyalty. 
1699; Coll. If. 1717. 50-62. 

Modern World Disrob’d. 1708; [1708] 
(See Adam and Eve Stript.) 

Modish Quack. P.E. V. 

Morning Prophet. 1714. 

Mournival of Knaves. P.E. V. 
Murmurs of the Oak. P.E. V. 

Musical Entertainment. Misc. III. 1712. 
Necessary Caution. P.E. IV. 

New Psalm. P.E. IV. 

News from Madrid. 1726. 

Northern Cuckold, 1721. 

Norwich Lady. P.E. I; Coll. V. 1717. 
Nuptial Dialogues and Debates. 2 vols. 
1710; 2 vols. 1723; 4th ed. 2 vols. 1729; 
1737; 2 vols. 1759; Phila. 1811 (See Mar- 
riage Dialogues.) 

O Raree-show, O Pretty-show. 
Coll. If. 1717; [n.d.] 

Odious Comparison. P.E. V. 
On a Wife. Devonshire, Charms of 
Liberty. P.E. V. 

On Belinda Setting the Seed. P.E. IV. 
On the Happy Success of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Misc. III. 1712. 

Parish Gutt’lers. 1722; 1732. 
Plain-dealing Lover. P.E. IV. 
Pleasures of a Single Life. 2nd ed. 1702; 
[1709]; 1709; [1710]. 

Poem in Praise of a Small-beer. With 
Satyr against Wine. Misc. Ill. 1712. 
Poetical Entertainer. Nos, I-V. 1712- 
1713; as Coll. Hist. St. Poems. 1717 (Is 
P.E. I-V in this list.) 

Poetical will in Appleby’s Journal. Sept. 
28 1731. 

Poet’s Ramble after Riches. 1691; 1698; 
1700; 1701; 1710; Coll. I. 1717; 1720. 


1732. 


1698; 





154 


155 
156 


157 
158 


159 
160 
161 
162 


163 
164 


165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
17 


—_— 


172 
173 


174 


175 
176 


177 


178 
179 


180 
181 
182 
183 


184 


Prologue Spoken by Pinkeman. 
Ill. 1712. 

Protestant Divisions. 1702. 
Protestant Scourge for a Popish Jacket, 
Misc. III. 1712. 236-58. 


Mise, 


Quack-vintners. 1712. 

Rambling Fuddle-cape. 1706; 1709; 
Coll. Best Eng. Poetry. I. 1717. 
Rambling Rakes. 1700. 

Reformer. 1700. 

Religious Turncoat. Misc. III. 1712. 


Republican Procession. 1714; 2nd ed, 
1714; Coll. V. 1717; 1727; 1744. 

Revels of the Gods. 1701; Coll. II. 1717, 
Rise and Fall of Madam Coming-Sir, 
1703; 1717; Coll. II. 1717. 

St. Pauls Church. 1716; Coll. V. 1717, 
Satire against the Corrupt Use of 
Money. 1703; Coll. Works. 1703-1706, 
(Is Bribery and Simony.) 

Satyr. P.E. V. 

Satyr against Bad Wine. 1704; 1705; 
Misc. III. 1712. (Is Quack-vintners.) 
Satyr upon Derby-ale. 2nd ed. 1699; 
with Sot’s Paradise. 1700; Coll. II. 1717. 
Satyrical Reflections on Clubs: in 
XXIX Chapters. 1710; [n.d.] 

School of Politics; or, The Humours of 
a Coffee-House. 1690; 2nd ed. 1691. 
Seasonable Caution. P.E. V. 
Seasonable Sketch of an Oxford Re- 
former. _ See Allibond., 

Second Volume of the Writings of the 
Author of the London Spy. 1703; 2nd 
ed. 1704; 3rd ed. 1706; 4th ed. 1709. 
Secret History of Clubs. 1708; 1709. 
Secret History of the Calves-head Club. 
1703; 2nd ed. 1703; Sth ed. 1705; 6th ed. 
1706; 1707; 7th ed. 1709. (See Whigs 
Unmask’d.) 

Secundus. Basia, Tr. Fenton and E.W. 
Pot: 

Seikonk, Sykes and Cyphax. 1728. 
Seventh Chapter of the Proverbs, trans- 
lated. P.S.O. 

Short Reprimand. PE. III. 

Silly Wife. P.E. V. 

Since some Lady. P.E. III. 

Sot’s Paradise; with A Satyr upon the 
Ale. 1698; 2nd ed. 1699; 1700; 3rd ed. 
1700; Coll. If. 1717. 

South-sea Ballad. With Delights of the 
Bottle. 1720; 1743. 
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185 Step to Stir-bitch-fair. 
1717. 

186 Step to the Bath. 1700. 

187 T.B.’s Last Letter. Misc. III. 1712. 

188 Tavern Hunter. 1702. 

189 That the Dog of Hell was a Lawyer. 
Devonshire. Charms of Liberty. 1709. 

190 Third Volume of Writings by the Author 
of the London Spy. 1706. 

191 Three Nights Adventures. 1701. 

192 Tinker’s Courtship. P.E. II. 

193 Tippling Philosophers. 1710; [? 1715]; 
1719. (See Wine and Wisdom.) 

194 Tobacco Sot. P.E. II. 

195 Tom Tell-truth. P.E. IV. 

196 Tory Quaker. 1717; Coll. V. 1717. 

197 Town Display’d. 1701. 

198 Trip to Holland. 1699; S5NTS. 1933. 

199 Trip to Ireland. 1699; SNTS. 1933. 

200 Trip to Jamaica, 1698; 7th ed. 1700; 
Coll. Il. 1717; 5NTS. 1933. 

201 Trip to Litchfield. 1705. 

202 Trip to New England. 1699; Coll. II. 
1717. 168-93; Winship. Boston in 1682. 
Providence, 1905; SNTS. 1933. 

203 Trip to North-Wales. 1701; SNTS. 1933. 

204 Trip to the Devil’s Summer-house. 1704, 

205 Truth without Dissembling. P.E. V. 

206 Two Harlots. PE. II. 

207 Upon a Tory Lady. P.E. IV. 

208 Upon Gaming. P.E. V. 

209 Upon Love. PE. V. 

210 Upon Rooting up the Royal Oak. PE. 
V 


1700; Coll. II. 


211 Upon Singing Birds. P-E. IV. 
212 a the Alteration of Coin. Misc. III. 
ive 
213 Upon the Late. . 
PE. IV. 
214 Upon the Prospect of Peace. P.E. III. 
215 Vade-mecum for Malt-worms, 1715; 
[2 1715]; 1720; 2 parts. 1866. 
216 Vanity of Upstarts. Misc. III. 1712. 
217 Vulgus Britannicus. 5 parts. 1710; 2nd 
ed. 1710; 3rd ed. 1711. 
218 eg to Islington. 1699; 1701; Coll. II. 
17. 
219 Wand’ring Spy.. I-II. 1721-1722; [17—-4; 


1723; 1724. 
220 ty of the Elements. 1708; [1709]; 
30. 
Way of the World Display’d, is Misodo- 


. Dr. William King. 


bus, 

221 Wealthy Shop-keeper. Misc. III. 1718. 
(Is Charitable Citizen.) 

222 Wedlock a Paradise. 1701. 





Weekly Comedy, 
Coffee-house. 

223 Whig and Tory. Parts 1-3. 1712; 2nd 
ed. 1713. (Contains poems by E.W.) Is 
2nd ed. of Coll. Poems for and against 
Dr. Sachverell. pub. 1710. 

224 Whig and Tory. U.E. II. 

225 Whigs Unmask’d. 1713; 8th ed. 1713 
(Is Secret History of the Calves-Head 
Club.) 

226 Whole Pleasures of Matrimony. 1714. 

227 Wine. 1708; 1709; 1926 (Also attrib. to 
John Gay.) 

228 Wine and Wisdom. 1710; 1719; 1751. 
(Is Tippling Philosophers.) 

229 Woman Given to Change. PE. V. 

230 Wooden World Dissected. 1707; 2nd ed. 
1708; 1708; 1744; 4th ed. 1749; 1756; 
1929. 

231 World Bewitch’d. 


is Humours of a 


1699. 


232 Young Libertine’s Answer. Misc. III. 
1712. 
ADVERSARIA., 
233 Devil’s Journey to London. 1700. 


234 Shoe-maker beyond his Last. ‘1700. 


CLAUDE E. Jones. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RANTERS. 


N 1650 Ranterism was a serious menace 

in England “ even to the dissolution of 
all humane society,”! and as the law was 
not adequate to deal with so urgent a prob- 
lem, the Ordinance of 9 August was passed 
which punished Ranters by banishment on 
a second conviction.2 The Ordinance de- 
scribes them as being “ monstrous in their 
opinions, and loose in all wicked and 
abominable practices,” and condemns them 
for professing “that the acts of adultery, 
drunkenness, swearing and the like open 
wickedness, are in their own nature as holy 
and righteous’ as the duties of prayer, 
preaching, or giving thanks to God.”5 
Even this measure was ineffectual and the 
nation might have been overrun with 
Ranterism had not the itinerant Quaker 
preachers stemmed the tide by converting 
large numbers of Ranters to Quakerism.* 
The presence of these converts within the 





1 Firth and Rait, ‘ Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum,’ vol. ii, p. 410. : 

2 ibid. 

3 G. Fox, Journal, I. (1911), p. 29. 
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Quaker fellowship was a weapon of con- 
siderable power in the hands of opponents, 
and for fifty years Friends had to defend 
themselves against charges of Ranterism.* 

Contemporary accounts of Ranterism 
were written for the most part by violent 
opponents and it is rare to find a clear state- 
ment of principles set out by an avowed 
Ranter. It is, however, possible to recon- 
struct such a _ statement from Margaret 
Fell’s ‘Testimony of the Touchstone for 
all Professions and all Forms, 1656, in 
which she answers a Ranter’s “ paper” 
clause ‘by clause. The _ reconstructed 
“ paper ” would read as follows: 

i. There is but one power in the universe, 
hence God is the author of darkness as well 
as light. 

ii. Whatever is done, is the will of God; 
for nothing can be contrary to the one 
power. 

iii. Man, in his carnal apprehensions of 
God, calls one thing good and another 
thing evil; but in Him all things are good, 
for all things are of Him. See II Cor. v, 18. 

iv. While man calls one thing good and 
another thing evil, he sees not with the eye 
of God, who saw all things good. See 
Genesis i, 31. 

v. All things are reconciled to the one 
power which is God, earth and heaven, 
light and darkness, good and evil. See 
II Cor. v, 19. 

“God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto- Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them, and hath committed 
unto us the word of reconciliation.” 

vi. That which is evil to one is good to 
another . . . one man accounts it a sin to 
Observe a day, and another accounts it a 
sin not to observe a day, and the third is 
free to both . . . for he is brought into the 
liberty of the Sons of God, and is free to 
all things. . 

vii. To a man that esteems and appre- 
hends a thing to be evil, to him it is evil; 
but in the sight of God all things always 
are clean and good. See Romans xiv, 14. 

viii. Whatsoever hath been done in dark- 
ness may be done in the light; as swearing, 





4 eg. E. Pagitt, ‘ Heresiography,’ 1654, p. 144; 
R. Barclay, ‘The Anarchy of the Ranters,’ 1674 
passim; A. Ross, ‘A View of all Religions,’ 1683, 
p. 387; R. Baxter, ‘ Reliquiae Baxterianae,’ 1696, 
I. p. 77; D.° Phillips, ‘ Vindiciae Veritatis,’ 1706, 
p. 40. 





$$$. 


drunkenness, cheating, which being done in 
the Light are done in faith, and what is done 
in faith is mot sin. 

ix. One power acts all things, which ap. 
pear sometime in darkness and sometime 
in light, yet in God light and darkness are 
one. 

x. All things that be are brought out by 
one wisdom; no invention opposeth this 
wisdom. 

xi. Men, in their dark knowledge of the 
one power in its several workings say, one 
number of people worship one God, the 
god of the world; another company a God 
which is not of the world—whenas God is 
but one working according to the good 
pleasure of His will. 

xii. God loves and takes pleasure in all 
things, in darkness as well as in light, for 
darkness and hight are both alike to Him. 
Psalm cxxxix, 12. 

xiii. One power doth all things, evil and 
good, being so to the low apprehension of 
man, but all alike in God. See Amos iii, 6. 

xiv. Darkness may ‘be made light, as the 
one power makes Himself known, who is 
light, and whose deeds are light, though 
darkness to the Creature’s present appre- 
hension. See Isaiah xlii, 16. 

xv. What doth holiness save, or ungodli- 
ness destroy? See Eccles. xii, 7: 

xvi. That which befalls the sons of men 
befalls beasts; they have all one breath, all 
go to the one place; as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other; all are of the dust, and 
turn to the dust, and what pre-eminence 
hath a man over a beast? 

xvii. Man in his carnal apprehensions of 
God accounts one thing lawful, and another 
thing unlawful, whenas there is no such 
thing, for he that is in the liberty of the 
Sons of God, to him all things are lawful, 
as they were to Paul. 

xviii. In God all things are lawful, and 
for everything under the sun there is a time 
and a season. 

xix. One counsel orders all and this coun- 
sel nothing resists. This counsel were they 
ordered by who crucified the Son of God. 

xx. He that hath faith and liberty to do 
all things, to him nothing is unclean nor 
unlawful, to him everything is pure. 1 Titus, 
xv, 

xxi. The seed of the serpent is cursed, 
and no blessing belongs to it; and the seed 
of God, God will save, God will save His 
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own; what doth man’s doing advantage 
him, or not doing disadvantage him? 


ARNOLD LLOyD. 


A LUMLEY-CUM-TURNER 
DOCUMENT OF 1680 
AND A_ WARNING. 

WHILST I was engaged in writing my 

second article on the Northants 
Lumley-cum-Turner marriage of 1635, 
which appeared at ante p. 104, a very 
curious coincidence occurred. One of my 
second cousins in the Lumley line sent me 
a Lumley-cum-Turner document—a Re- 
lease by a ‘beneficiary under a trust, a 
spinster of the surname of Lumley, to a sole 
surviving trustee of the surname Turner— 
which he had only recently found amongst 
the papers of his late mother, my late 
father’s first cousin, Maria Clementina 
née Lumley (1804-1916), wife of the late 
George Ellis (1836-1926: youngest brother 
of, int. al., the late Sir Whittaker Ellis, 
Bart.), and younger child and only daughter 
of Edward Lumley (1806-1874), the well- 
known publisher and bookseller, by Maria 
née Docksey (born 1802), his wife, and 
niece of William Golden Lumley, Q.C. 


- (1802-1878). 


But for long experience, the linking of 
the two surnames Lumley and Turner in this 
document of 1680 might well have made it 
difficult for me to resist the obvious tempta- 
tion to “ jump to conclusions.” 

I knew full well that the Northants 
branch of the Lumleys, founded by Roger 
(also sometimes styled Sir Roger) de 
Lumley at Harleston, Co. Northampton, in 
1306, was, as late as 1590-1, when it was re- 
presented by Francis Lumley I (c. 1562- 
c. 1650) of Clipston in that County, in close 
touch with the main Lumley line as then 
tepresented by John Lumley, the Seventh 
Lord Lumley, who had been “ restored in 
blood” in 1547 and himself been created 
Baron Lumley (becoming thus the Seventh 
Lord Lumley) in 1553, and who, dying on 
11 April 1609, was buried at Cheam, Co. 
Surrey, where the fine monuments to his 
two wives and himself, richly adorned with 
family heraldry, all admirably described by 
C.S. Perceval, LL.D., F.S.A., in Surrey 
Archaeological Collections, vol. iii, 1868, pp. 
324 sqq., are happily still to be seen. 





But, equally, I had no reason to suppose 
that, after such Seventh Lord Lumley’s 
death without surviving issue (his title thus 
becoming extinct), when his successor as 
heir-male was his second cousin, Richard 
Lumley (born in 1589 and baptized at 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham, in April of 
that year, knighted at Theobald’s in 1616, 
created Viscount Lumley of Waterford in 
Ireland on 12 July 1628, and buried at 
Cheam aforesaid: Will proved in 1662/3), 
such intimacy continued between the 
Northants branch and such new main line. 


An Initial Conjecture 


Hence I thought that the presence of this 
Lumley-cum-Turner document of 1680 
amongst the papers of the above-mentioned 
Mrs. George Ellis must have been due to 
some connection existing between the 
Turner of the document and the family of 
Turner from which Francis Lumley II 
(c. 1601-1646) of Clipston and afterwards 
of Marston Trussell, also in the same 
county, third son of the said Francis 
Lumley I, took his second bride in June 
1636, by whom he had his only male issue, 
Francis Lumley III (1645/6-1708/9), who, 
in or about 1670, removed from Marston 
Trussell aforesaid to Great Dalby, Co. 
Leicester, there to become the founder of 
the Leicestershire branch of the Lumleys, 
and upon whom at about the same time the 
representation of the Northants branch ap- 
pears to have devolved. 

That second bride, it will be remembered, 
was Elizabeth née Turner, baptized at Mar- 
ston Trussell on 11 Feb. 1615/16, daughter 
of Richard Turner of the same place, who 
was there buried in 1630, by Beatrice née 
, his wife; and her second brother 
was, as also will be remembered William 
Turner, born probably c. 1610. 

Was, then, this William Turner—so born 
c. 1610—the same person as the Turner of 
this Lumley-cum-Turner document of 1680, 
who, in a deed of 1656 therein referred to, 
was described as then “ William Turner of 
the Citty of London Draper,” and who in the 
document of 1680 is described as then “ Sir 
William Turner, Knight, one of the Alder- 
men of the Citty of London ”? 

After all, it would not have been a very 
surprising identity, because, in fact, a first 
cousin of such William Turner (bom 
c. 1610), namely John Turner (1622-1694), 
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fourth son of such William Turner’s pater- 
nal uncle Edward Turner (1576-1628) and 
ancestor .of the Turner and Dryden (male 
line Turner) Baronets, removed to London 
or Middlesex, where he became a vintner 
or blacksmith: i.e., presumably a member 
of the Vintners Company of London or 
the Blacksmiths Company of London. 

It was, indeed, a most tempting 
thought, and one induced not least by the 
fact that the document was found amongst 
the papers of a descendant of such Lumley- 
cum-Turner marriage of 1635, a descend- 
ant of such Francis Lumley III of Great 
Dalby aforesaid. 

Now let me give the text of this Lumley- 
cum-Turner document itself. (The italics 
are mine): 


The Document of 1680 

Endorsed “'M"s Anne Lumley’s Release 
19th March 1680,” it runs as follows: 

“ Know all men by these presents that / 
Anne Lumley of the parrish of St. Gyles in 
the ffeilds in the County of Middlesex 
Spinster one of the daughters of the 
hono®e John Lumley Esquire Have att and 
before thensealing and delivery hereof re- 
ceived and had of S$” William Turner Knight 
one of the Aldermen of the Citty of London 
the Sume of One Thousand and Eight hun- 
dred pounds of lawfull money of England 
menconed in One Indenture bearing date the 
Eighteenth day of August in the yeare of our 
Lord One Thousand Six hundred ffifty and 
Eight made or menconed to bee made be- 
tweene the said John Lumley of the one 
parte and the right hono'* James Earle of 
Carlisle Edward Russell and John Compton 
Esq® all since decd and the said S" William 
Turner (by the name of William Turner of 
the Citty of London Draper) of the other 
parte And thereby appointed to bee raised 
and paid to mee the said Anne Lumley for 
my porcon ‘by the said Earle of Carlisle 
Edward Russell John Compton and S" Wil- 
liam Turner in such manner and by such 
ways and meanes and att such times as are 
therein expressed and also in full payment 
and sattisfaction of all such sume and sumes 
of money by the said Indenture appointed 
or menconed to bee raised and paid for my 
maintenance The Receipt of which said sume 
of One Thousand and Eight hundred Pounds 
I the said Anne Lumley doe hereby. acknow- 
ledge and off and from the same sume and 








—— 


the maintenance aforesaid and either of them 
and every part and parcell of them 
and either of them and off and from 
all Accons Suites Claymes and demands 
whatsoever either in Lawe or equity 
for touching or concerning the same 
for myselfe my Heires executors and admin- 
istrators Doe Release and discharge the said 
S" William Turner his Heirs exec's and 
adm's and the respective Mannors lands and 
premisses therewith charged, for ever by 
these presents In Witnesse whereof J the said 
Anne Lumley have hereunto sett my hand 
and seale the Nineteenth day of March Anno 
Dn 1680 And in the Three and Thirtieth 
yeare of the raigne of our Soveraign Lord 
King Charles the second etc. 
[Signed : ] 
Anne Lumley 
[The Seal] 
Sealed and delivered 
in the p’sence of 
The mke of 
James T Travis 


John Midgley Scr[ivener].” 

(The seal has been affixed upside down 
and appears to be barry of four and in chief 
three mullets: not itself a Lumley seal; but 
that is immaterial.) 

The Lumleys Therein Mentioned 

The Lumleys of this document are easy to 
identify. 

The said Honourable John Lumley Esq., 
—thus living in 1658 and deceased by 1680 
—was the eldest son of the above-mentioned 
Sir Richard Lumley, First Viscount Lumley 
of Waterford, by Frances née Shelley, widow 
of William Holland and daughter of Henry 
Shelley of Warminghurst, his wife (ob. 
1626). Such John Lumley died in his said 
father’s lifetime in the year 1658 and was 
buried at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Co. 
‘Middlesex: the ‘M.I. to him there (recorded 
in ‘ Records of the Lumleys of Lumley Cas- 
tle, by Edith Milner, edited by Edith Ben- 
ham, 1904, p. 114), describing him as “ The 
Hon. John Lumley, eldest son to the Lord 
Viscount Rich. Lumley of Stansted in Sus- 
sex.” 

By Mary née Compton, daughter of Sir 
Henry Compton of Brambletye, K.B., his 
wife, such John Lumley himself had issue 
including a son Richard Lumley, who suc- 
ceeded his said paternal grandfather as 
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Second Viscount Lumley, became Master of 
the Horse in 1680, was created Baron Lum- 
ley of Lumley Castle in 1681, Viscount Lum- 
ley of Lumley in 1689, and Earl of Scar- 
borough (later spelt Scarbrough) in 1690, 
was General in the Army and Commander 
at Sedgemoor, died in 1721 and was buried 
at Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham, aforesaid. 

The said Anne Lumley, the beneficiary— 
thus living in 1658 and in 1680—* one of the 
doughters of ” the said “ hon?! John Lumley 
Esquire,” was thus one of the sisters of the 
First Earl of Scarbrough. She died unmar- 
ried. (Incidentally I may add that the said 
“John Compton Esquire,” so living in 1658 
and deceased by 1680, was obviously one of 
her relatives on her mother’s side.) 


The Turner Therein Mentioned 


But who was the Turner, thus living as 
“William Turner of the Citty of London 
Draper ” in 1658 and as “ S* William Turner 
Knight one of the Aldermen of the Citty of 
London ” in 1680, the then sole survivor of 
the four trustees of the Indenture of 1658? 

Though not described in such Indenture of 
1658 as “Citizen and Draper ”’—which 
would have meant that he was a member of 
the Drapers Company of London—there 
was nevertheless the chance that he might 
have been such. I naturally, therefore, 
turned first to the Clerk of the Drapers Com- 
pany for his assistance. As a result of the 
investigations which he thereupon kindly 
caused to be made, he informed me that the 
said Sir William Turner “ was a Citizen and 
Merchant Taylor but probably a Draper by 
trade.” He added that he had no further 
knowledge of him;—but that was enough; 
and I at once wrote to the Clerk of the Mer- 
chant Taylors Company of London, with the 
following result, drawn from the records of 
such latter Company : — 

The said Sir William Turner was born on 
12 Sept. 1615, being the third and 
youngest son of John Turner of Kirkleat- 
ham, Co. York, yeoman, and Elizabeth née 
Coulthirst, daughter of Robert Coulthirst, 
his wife. In 1661 he was Master of the Mer- 
chant Taylors Company. In 1662 he became 
an Alderman of the City of London, and in 
1668 he was Lord Mayor of London. He 
died, unmarried, on 9 Feb. 1692 and 
was buried at Kirkleatham aforesaid. 

He is thus now shown to have sprung of 
a family of Turner entirely distinct from that 








wherefrom the said Francis Lumley II took 
his second bride at Marston Trussell, Co. 
Northampton, in June 1635; and, conse- 
quently, her said second brother William 
Turner (born c. 1610) was not the Sir Wil- 
liam Turner of the Lumley-cum-Turner 
document of 1680. , 


Facts Versus Conjecture: And a Warning 


The Clerk of the Merchant Taylors Com- 
pany expressed his fear lest the information 
which he thus gave to me would prove a 
disappointment for me. Not at all. For, by 
refusing to yield to the temptation of guess- 
ing—strong though such temptation could 
hardly fail to be, in view of the source 
from which that document of 1680 so coin- 
cidentally appeared—I have succeeded in 
securing the establishment of the true facts 
of the matter; and the very establishment of 
those facts constitutes, of itself, a warning 
to all against the hazards of conjecture, 
however reasonable may at first sight appear 
to be the grounds whereon conjecture may 
be based. 

There remains but one question: How did 
that document of 1680 come to be in the 
possession of my late father’s said cousin, 
Mrs. George Ellis? That is a question 
which can never now find answer. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 





GEORGE ELIOT AND CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


: BLEAK House’ was published in 1853, 

‘Felix Holt the Radical’ in 1869. In 
reading ‘ Felix Holt ’ I have wondered several 
times how far it was intentionally a re-hand- 
ling of a theme from ‘ Bleak House.’ Every- 
body read Dickens, so George Eliot presum- 
ably knew ‘ Bleak House.’ I do not think 
that she can have been consciously rationalis- 
ing it, as she called her heroine Esther, which 
is also the name of the heroine of ‘ Bleak 
House. If she had been aware of a con- 
nection between the two, I do not think she 
would have called attention to it. ‘ Bleak 
House’ contains the stories of a number of 
people who are connected only by the fact 
that they are all involved in an _ endless 
Chancery suit. One of the many threads is 
the story of Lady Dedlock, a beautiful and 
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ambitious girl, who married for rank and 
money, became a leader of fashion, was 
bored stiff, carried on an intrigue with a 
humble lover, had a child which she believed 
died at birth. The child, however, lived and 
grew up to be the heroine, Esther Summer- 
son. No one has the least suspicion of the 
intrigue, but it is guessed by Lady Dedlock’s 
wicked French maid, and by the dry old 
inquisitive family lawyer. Lady Dedlock 
and her daughter see each other for the first 
time in church, and though they have no idea 
of each other’s existence, they are strangely 
moved. They are brought together and 
made known to each other, and at once 
become passionately attached to one another, 
The lawyer discovers and reveals the secret, 
Lady Dedilock flies from her husband’s 
house and is found dead in the gateway of 
the cemetery where her lover is buried—in 
short, the whole story is heavy and un- 
natural melodrama. 

In ‘ Felix Holt ’ George Eliot seems to be 
going over the same story point by point 
and bringing it into relation with normal life. 
Mrs. Transome, an elderly woman when the 
story begins, was in her youth a beautiful and 
ambitious girl, like Lady Dedlock, and made 
a good but loveless marriage, but she had a 
worse bargain than Lady Dedlock—her hus- 
band was little better than half-witted, and 
soon sank into dotage, the estate was crippled 
by debt, her eldest son was a vicious degen- 
erate. Then she took as her lover the family 
lawyer, who was young, handsome and at- 
tractive. The affair was gossiped about in 
the neighbourhood but there was no open 
scandal, and the only person who really knew 
was her faithful English maid Denner. 
Denner is, of course, as much a conventional 
type as Dickens’ wicked French maid, but she 
is a type that George Eliot does well. When 
her mistress exclaims: “ God was cruel when 
he made women!”, she replies peaceably: 
“Tt mayn’t be good luck to be a woman, but 
one begins with it from a baby—one gets 
used to it.” 

No one casts any doubts upon the legiti- 
macy of Mrs. Transome’s second son, a 
handsome, healthy child, with whom she is 
happy, until, being a younger son, he has 
to go out into the world to seek his fortune. 
He finds it too, and, the elder brother dying, 
comes back rich to restore the fallen for- 
tunes of the family. Meanwhile the lawyer, 





now a married man with a family, has been 
getting all he can, honestly or dishonesty, 
out of the transome estate, as he feels that 
the Transome family is under a great obliga- 
tion to him—a natural touch! When his son 
returns, there is no call of the blood between 
them; they begin with indifference and soon 
dislike each other. Finally they quarrel in 
public and the lawyer reveals the truth in 
the most insulting way possible. The young 
man and his mother are reconciled, after a 
painful scene, and the family travels abroad 
for a while, and that is all—nobody dies or 
has a stroke or is driven from society. It is 
the sort of incident which might occur in 
any family. 

The contrast between the characters of the 
illegitimate children in ‘ Bleak House’ and 
in ‘ Felix Holt,’ is as great as the contrast in 
the narrative. The trouble with Esther Sum- 
merson is that Dickens wrote part (not the 
whole) of the book in the first person as 
“ Esther’s Narrative.” When he remembered 
that he was writing in the character of his 
heroine, he wrote badly. But he frequently 
wanted to get on with the story, to describe 
people, places, incidents. Then he forget 
all about Esther and wrote like himself. The 
consequence is that the narrative changes in 
a couple of sentences from sentimentality to 
vigorous, picturesque, masculine writing, and 
Esther is left without any character at all, not 
even a bad one. . 

Harold Transome, on the other hand, is 
quite a convincing character, all the more 
so, perhaps, because he is not meant to be 
very sympathetic. All authors in those days, 
perhaps now as well, have favourite char- 
acters whom they want the reader to like, 
with the result that they often put him off, 
while he takes a fancy to a character whom 
he feels that the author is treating unfairly. 
Harold Transome has to play an ultra- 
romantic part in the story—he falls in love 
with the heroine and is, not exactly reformed, 
but very much improved by her influence; 
he releases the hero from prison, gracefully 
withdraws and leaves them to be happy 
together. Yet he is not in the least a roman- 
tic character—he is rather selfish, slightly 
unscrupulous, and stout! All the same his 
actions work out convincingly. He acts 
sometimes from good motives, sometimes 
from motives that are not so good. 
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pression on the reader than the author's 
favourite Felix Holt, who is too much forced 
upon one’s good graces. 

M. H. Dopps. 


Music AND RECREATION _ IN 

AMERICA IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—tThere is in the Library of 
Congress, Manuscripts Division, a bound 
collection of manuscripts, titled ‘ The Papers 
of John Witherspoon’ (1723-1794). These 
papers include various essays, letters, papers, 
and fragments. Some are dated and range 
from about 1758 to 1783. Some are scarcely 
legible to the modern reader. Others are 
easily legible. 

A fragment! consisting of a single para- 
graph is transcribed here because it is likely 
to be of interest to students of literature and 
other arts during the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century. The text of this fragment is 
as follows: 

The general observation which I have made | 
applies to all human arts of every kind & class. 
Mu- | sic has always been esteemed one of the fine 
arts,| & was originally used in the worship of 
God, & the | praise of heroes. Yet, when music 
is applied to the purposes of amusement only, it 
becomes | wholly contemptible, and I believe the 
public |performers, from the men singers & women 
singers | of Solomon, to the singers in the present 
theatre, | are considered as in a disgraceful calling. 
I am | happy to have even lord Chesterfields [sic] 
on politeness for | my assistant in this cause: for 
tho he acknowledges | music to be one of the fine 
arts, yet, he thinks to | be too great a connoisseur, 
& to be always fiddling | & playing is not consis- 
tent with the character | of a gentleman. 

Although Witherspoon’s view was not held 
by all of his contemporaries in America, it 
doubtless is a fair index to a large body of 
conservative opinion of the times. 

It is a far cry from John Witherspoon to 
the boogie-woogie music for “ purposes of 
amusement” in the 1940s. Without indors- 
ing the extravagances of our present day 
juke-box music or the extremely conserva- 
tive ‘views of a President of Princeton Col- 
lege (1768-1794) in the eighteenth century, 








1 Apparently the. author made an itemized list 
of subject headings in long hand as a sort of 
index to several bundles of papers; but there are 
several dozen captions in this list, and somewhat 
fewer papers than captions. It is not clear what 
caption this fragment fits under, but it may be a 
part of one page of an Essay on the Character of 
Actors which is given in the index list. 








one is not reluctant to observe that taste has 
Yang considerably since Witherspoon’s 
ay. 

This John Witherspoon had been in this 
country eight years when he signed the 
Declaration of Independence for New Jersey, 
and he was the only college president 
amongst the signers. Although the fact of 
his signing the Declaration is ample testi- 
mony to his political independence, the pas- 
sage quoted does not mark him as a leader 
and teacher of independent judgment in the 
arts. 


JOHN WALKER McCain, U:S.C.G.R. 
1723 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS.—No one 

seems to have noticed that the year just 
past—1945—was the two hundred and 
fiftieth year of our enjoyment of this par- 
ticular freedom. How it came about, in 
1695, I set forth fifty years ago in a letter 
to The Times entitled ‘The Bicentenary of 
the Freedom of the Press,’ which therein 
appeared: on 24 Dec. 1895. Whatever 
party be from time to time in power, may 
that freedom be ever here maintained for 
the common benefit of us all. 


L. G. H. HorTon-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


PATMORE: A MYSTIFICATION.—The 

first anonymous issue of the first part 
of ‘ The Angel in the House,’* The Betrothal,’ 
1854, had a Note, the following part of which 
Rossetti in one of his letters humorously 
misrepresents : 


I have also to acknowledge another debt of a 
more extensive character [than two passages sug- 
gested by Anacreon and Dante] to some writer 
whose name I regret my inability to give. A few 
months ago my bookseller sent me a packet of 
books with a printed sheet containing a little piece 
called “* Ladies’ Praise” [this was in ‘ Tamerton 
Ghurch-Tower,’ 1853, and the note is a pretence 
that the author of ‘ Tamerton Church-Tower ’ was 
not—and was unknown to—the anonymous author 
of ‘ The Bethrothal ’], some verses of which hap- 
pening to be in the metre, and peculiarly in the 
tone of the Poem I was engaged on, were altered 
by me and were incorporated with two or three 
of the earlier “ Accompaniments” of the forego- 
ing Idyls. I have no doubt that the writer, who- 
ever he may be, will not object to my having 
resuscitated verses which, like much other poetry 
deserving a better fate, seem to have been despair- 
ingly committed to the waste-paper basket. If 
he happens to see this Note, and will forward his 
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name to my Publisher, I may have an opportunity 
of acknowledging it in a future edition. 

This Note may be found in the copy in the 
Forster Library at South Kensington. This 
copy has the author’s name on the label and 
title-page as “ C. K. Dighton,” but label and 
title were cancelled, and the book appeared 
anonymously. 

I hope I have not already sent a note of 
this to ‘N. and Q.’? I do not find it in the 
indexes. 

FANNY PRICE. 


GHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND ENG- 

LISH PROVERBS.—The _ following 
proverbs are in the Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs: 


(a) Love me little love me long. In Hall’s 
Chronicle 1548 as “the olde proverbe.” 

(b) Make a virtue of necessity. From St. 
Jerome, and quoted by Chaucer and Hoc- 
cleve. 

(c) Thought is free. With examples from 
1390, 1490, 1546, 1580. 

(d) Time trieth troth. From J. Heywood’s 
‘Proverbs,’ 1546. 

(e) To give losers leave to speak. From 
J. Heywood, Proverbs, 1546: Alwaie to let 
the loosers have their woords. 

Nashe (1592): We'll give losers leave to 
talk. 


Bacon has (a) in Promus 959, Nashe has it 
(vol. iv, p. 158) and in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
II, vi, 14, Friar Laurence says: ‘“ love mod- 
erately: long love doth so.” 

(b) is in Bacon, De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, viii, 2. And Hamlet counsels it to 
his mother. 

(c) is in Promus, and in ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
and ‘ The Tempest.’ 

(d) is in Promus, and Nashe (vol. i, p. 
165) thas “Experience and time try all 
things.” 

(e) is in Promus 972 exactly as in Hey- 
wood. The proverb is quoted in ‘2 Henry 
VI, Il, i, 185, and in ‘* Titus Andronicus,’ 
Ill, i, 233. 


With these examples, Dr. W. S. Melsome 
in his posthumous book, ‘The Bacon- 


Shakespeare Anatomy,’ strengthens his con- 
tention that Bacon was Shakespeare and 
Nashe. 


D. Q. 





—... 


Readers’ Queries. 


HERBERT FAMILY.—In 1816, Charles 
Herbert (no place of residence stated) 
executed a codicil to his will dated 17 July 
1815, in which he refers to “ my dear wife 
Lady Caroline Herbert,” to the Rev. George 
Herbert, to Captain Thomas Herbert of Car. 
nane, Killarney, Ireland, to a niece Caroline 
Montagu, to Henry Arthur Herbert of Kil- 
larney, and to “ Mary Muskerry, the sup- 
posed daughter of the late Captain Charles 
Herbert.” 
Can these persons be identified? I have 
failed to trace them in the Peerage under 
Pembroke or Carnarvon (Earls of). 


L. G. D. 





——... 


Saffron Walden, Essex. 


A GRANT OF ARMS.—Heralds College 
records the following grant of arms in 
1767: 

“ Grant to John Stables of Bonegate near 
Appleby, County Westmorland, son of John 
Stables of same by Christabella his wife, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Bainbridge 
of Appleby aforesaid gentleman deceased. 
Arms and Crest for Stables quartering Bain- 
biidge.” 

The Bainbridge Arms are given as Argent 
a Chevron embattled between 3 battleaxes 
sable. These are the arms of the Bain- 
brigge’s of Lockington in the County of Lei- 
cester. Is there any pedigree showing the 
descent of John Bainbridge of Appleby and 
his connection to the Lockington family? 


W. B. 


TENNYSON : IDENTIFICATIONS 

WANTED.—1. In the Examiner for 24 
March 1849, there is a poem, “ To , after 
reading a Life and Letters.” To whom was 
the poem written? (I imagine to one of his 
brothers, Frederick or Charles) and of whose 
Life and Letters? 

2. In his volume of 1885, ‘ Tiresias,’ is 2 
poem somewhat similar in theme, ‘ The Dead 
Prophet,’ and one might suppose it to be 
Tennyson’s satire on the popular, vulgar 
response to Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences’ and 
Froude’s ‘ Life of Carlyle,’ except that under- 
neath the title appears the incomplete date, 
“182—.” Was this a “ blind”? or who was 
this dead prophet of the 1820's? ms 

T. 
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BECKFORD FAMILY PORTRAITURE. 
—1, In ‘Life and Letters of William 
Beckford of Fonthill,’ by Lewis Melville 
(1910) facing p. 284 is a portrait of Susan 
Euphemia, Duchess of Hamilton, by Thomas 
Phillips (Hamilton collection). 

2. In ‘Peter Beckford, Esquire,’ by A. 
Henry Higginson (1937) facing p. 134 is a 
portrait of Mrs. Peter Beckford described as 
after a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
1732 (Lady Lever Galleries). 

These two portraits are identical in every 
respect and I should be glad to know which 
is which and whether by Reynolds or 
Phillips, 

Perhaps some reader can elucidate, if pos- 
sible, and endeavour to find out whether a 
mistake has arisen in one or other of the 
works mentioned above? 


Henry F. V. JOHNSTONE. 


FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. — 
Where could I find a list of the names 
of the Englishmen who accompanied Henry 
VIII thither? 
Miss O’HANLON OF ORIOR. 


JSABELLA WYCLIFFE.—She was the wife 
of Paul Gore, ancestor of the Earls of 
Arran. Where can I find her pedigree? 


Miss O’HANLON OF ORIOR. 


RICHARD HOOKER.—I am anxious to 

obtain documentary evidence of the date 
of death of Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the author of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ and 
also, if possible, of the date of her marriage 
and the name of her husband. I am, of 
course, familiar with Walton’s ‘Life of 
Hooker’ and with Professor Sisson’s re- 
cently-published book on Hooker. What I 
am really anxious to trace are the appropriate 
entries in the parish registers. 


JOHN SHIRLEY. 


§TURGE MOORE: NOTEBOOKS.—I 
shall be very grateful if you can give 
space to bring to your readers’ attention the 
loss of three Notebooks which contained 
notes written by my late husband, T. Sturge 
Moore. 
. These Notebooks were, I believe, Letts 
Diaries, dating from twenty-five to ten years 
480 approximately. They were lost in 1943. 
Hitherto all efforts to trace these Notebooks 





which contained important material have 
failed. It is quite possible that my husband’s 
name does not appear in these Notebooks 
nor his address. 


Marie STURGE Moore. 
40 Well Walk, N.W.3. 


OUT PASSE, TOUT CASSE, TOUT 
LASSE.—The ‘0O.D.Q.’ gives this as 
anonymous, and takes it from Cahier, Quel- 
ques six mille proverbes, but can some one 
give an early printed source, or an outstand- 
ing quotation of it, e.g., by Thackeray, Dob- 
son, Lang, Gosse, Henley, or Saintsbury? 


D. Q. 


‘THE BATTLE OF BOSWORTH (1485).— 

None of the accounts of the battle, of 
which the best is by J. Gairdner (a), give any 
roll of the persons present or killed at the 
battle. I have found two isolated references 
to names of individuals, and would like to 
know if any others occur scattered through 
the literature. 

The names are (b) Humphrey Cotes of 
Woodcotes, killed; (c) William King, of Cov- 
entry, survived the battle, and was rewarded 
by Henry VII by the gift of lands at Higham 
on the Hill, Leics. 

Refs.: (a) Archaeologia, vol. lv, pp. 159- 
178; (b) Visitation of Shropshire, 1623, Harl. 
Soc., vol. xxviii, p. 151; (c) Visitation of War- 
wickshire, 1682/3, Harl. Soc., vol. Ixii, p. 31. 


R. C. GALE. 


NORTON NICHOLLS: HIS JOURNAL. 
—The earliest tourists so far known to 
have crossed the Kleine Scheidegg from 
Lauterbrunnen to Grindelwald in 1771 in- 
cluded an Englishman, the Rev. Norton 
Nicholls, Rector of Bradwell and Lound in 
Suffolk, and friend of Thomas Gray. 
Nicholls afterwards printed a Journal of his 
tour for private circulation among his 
friends. Can any reader tell me whether 
they have seen this Journal, and if it is acces- 
sible? 
G. R. DE BEER. 
39 Shrewsbury House, Cheyne Walk, S.W.3. 


*McCAFFERY *: A BALLAD.—Can any 

reader give me the source and circum- 
stances of a ballad called ‘ McCaffery,’ about 
a soldier condemned to death for shooting an 
officer after being ordered to take the names 
of children playing on the parade ground, 
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so that their fathers might be punished? 
When I was an artillery subaltern it was once 
sung aggressively at me by some Irish muni- 
tion workers in a Cumberland bar. By its 
very crudity it seemed genuine and very 
touching. 

R. D. B. 


MANDRAKE OR MANDRAGORA.— 
The old idea that the root of the man- 
dragora plant was of human shape and that 
the plant shrieked when uprooted is vividly 
illustrated in the arms and crest granted to a 
family of Bodyam in the time of Henry VII 
or VIII. In Thomas Wall’s ‘ Book of Arms 
and Crests,’ a MS. compiled in 1530 and now 
in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London: “ Bodyam beryth gueules and sable 
geronde of viij peces thre demy mandrakes 
males siluer the heres leves and apples gold 
within a bordure of the same remplied with 
crosseletts fourme fitches asur [in modern 
parlance: gyronny of 8 gules and sable, 3 
demi-mandrakes argent with hair, leaves and 
apples gold, in a bordure of semy of crosses 
formy fitchy azure], and to his crest a demy 
mandragore femelle siluer the here gold the 
leues vert the apples purple a croscroselet 
fitche sable on her brest.” In a MS. of simi- 
lar date in the College of Arms, L. 10, the 
mandrakes are drawn as demi-men from the 
loins upwards, naked, with their hands be- 
hind their backs, and from the top of each 
head sprout leaves and three stalks each 
ending in an apple. The mandragore femelle 
of the crest is represented as a naked female 
from the knees upwards, her hands covering 
her pudenda, long flowing hair, and leaves 
and fruit sprouting from the top of her head 
as from the mandrakes. 
According to the ‘ O.E.D.’ mandrake is but 
a shortened form of mandragora, but the 
above grant of arms suggests that at that 
time the two words were considered as 
respectively masculine and feminine. Is 
there any other evidence for such an idea? 
There certainly was a general belief that the 
plant was both male and female. Gerard’s 
Herbal speaks of both, and Randle Holme 


(‘ The Accademie of Armory,’ 1688, Book II, 


Chap. 3, p. 55) says “there is of this [the 
mandrake; he does not use the form man- 
dragora] both Male and Female, the first 
hath like leaves to the Beet; the other to the 
Lettise.” On the plate opposite p. 44 (figs. 
94 and 95) he gives two illustrations; the one 








has the usual twisted roots; the other is q 
rudely drawn human bust, whether male or 
female it is impossible to say, with leaves 
and fruit sprouting from the head. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F-S.A. 


7 PROTO-LITERARY ”*: A NEEDED 
WORD? :—To-day, during a discus- 
sion with friends, a problem was presented 
to me which perhaps deserves the attention 
of the readers of ‘N, and Q.’ It is of course 
a well established fact that fixed composition, 
poetical or even of other kinds, has existed 
among many peoples before the invention or 
introduction of writing. To this, quite 
rightly the name of “literature” is com- 
monly given. But on occasion, it may be 
desirable to draw a distinction between com- 
positions actually produced prior to letters, 
and those that were or could be written 
immediately upon production. That is, one 
may wish to distinguish the fully literary 
from—something that went before it. What 
is the simple and proper term. My answer 
was that I knew of no such term, but on 
analogy with the custom of linguists, who 
designate a theoretically necessary but unre- 
corded language ancestral to a known lan- 
guage by prefixing “ proto” to the name of 
the known language, I thought a word might 
be justifiably constructed. The word I 
thought of is “ proto-literary.” Does it 
already exist in print. Is it acceptable? 
Does any better term exist already? Exam- 
ple of usage: “ The Hawaiians had proto- 
literary poetry; persons who knew some of 
the poems by heart caused them to be written 
down in some cases, when the art of writing 
reached Hawaii.” 
T. O. Masport. 


(COMPOSERS.—Where are the following 

composers buried?: Massenet, Bee- 
thoven (died Vienna), Berlioz (died Paris), 
Delibes (died Paris), Mascagni (died when 
and where?), Offenbach (died Paris), Mous- 
sorgsky (where born, where died?), Scribe 
(died Paris). 

H. A. 


qoveces WANTED.— 


“* Jeusse été prés du Gange, esclave des faux 
dieux, ° 
Chrétienne dans Paris, musulmane en ces lieux.” 


“‘Malheureuse est l’ignorance, et plus mal- 
heureaux le savoir.” 
E. L. 
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———— 


Replies. 


SIGNBOARD: SEVEN STARS, 


(cxlvii. 408, 450; cxlviii. 14, 51, 69, 104; 
exc, 79.) 


THERE were seven planets long before the 
discovery of Uranus and Neptune, as in 
astrology the sun and the moon are called 
planets, and included with the five planets 
which are so called ‘by astronomers. Thus 
the seven planets of the astrologers were 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury, Venus, Mars, the 
Sun and the Moon (Sol and Luna). The 
more immediate source from which the Seven 
Stars sign is derived is the first chapter of 
the Book of Revelation, the seven stars of 
the seven churches. There the seven candle- 
sticks, another symbol for the churches, are 
arranged in the order of the stars in the 
Masonic emblem; the arrangement of the 
stars is not mentioned in the Book of Reve- 
lation, but no doubt the Masons assumed it 
would be the same as that of the candlesticks. 
This inn-sign is often associated with 
bridges, and at the second reference Mr. 
J. B. WAINEWRIGHT explained why. But as 
we shall all soon be reading Trollope’s ‘ Nina 
Balatka ’ I quote from that as far as it goes: 
“There [in Prague] having a place in the 
long row of huge statues which adorn the 
bridge, is the figure of the martyr St. John 
Nepomucene, who at this spot was thrown 
into the river because he would not betray 
the secrets of a queen’s confession, and was 
drowned, and who has ever been, from that 
period downwards, the favourite saint of 
Prague—and of rivers.” But for the seven 
stars we must go to MR. WAINEWRIGHT: 
“Part of his legend is that his body was 
found floating in the river with seven stars 
about his head. His statue, so ornamented, 
is frequently to be found in Central Europe, 
and especially on bridges.” 

There is a very small river, the Pont, which 
flowers through the village of Ponteland 
(pronounced Pont-ee-land, probably a form 
of Pont Island). There is a bridge over the 
tiver in the middle of the village and by it 
a small public-house, the Seven Stars. 


M. H. Dopps and Ep. 


The origin of this sign was discussed in 
great detail at the references above, but in 








the nature of things nothing very decisive can 
be stated. For my part I would advance two 
possible origins, without ruling out the prob- 
ability of other origins occurring: Since sign- 
boardswere originally pictorial I imagine that 
it did not take long for some bright lad whose 
house was originally called the Plough to 
exhibit the well known constellation of that 
name in place of the more ordinary plough- 
share; nor would it take long for his duller 
witted neighbours to re-christen his house 
the Seven Stars. (That the sign of the 
Plough is commonly associated with Ursa 
Major may indeed be seen on many sign- 
boards: in Buckinghamshire, for instance, 
we have ten Plough Inns with pictorial signs 
and four of these show the constellation.) 
The other possibility is this. The sign of the 
Star is probably religious in origin (the Star 
of Bethlehem) but when at a later date its 
religious significance was forgotten, the 
tradesman who wished to outdo his com- 
panions might well think that Seven Stars 
would attract more attention than one. 
Why he would choose seven rather than 
any other number is one of the mysteries of 
the human mind, but a glance at Brewer’s 
‘Phrase and Fable’ will indicate the popu- 
larity of that number. (It is indeed a curious 
fact that the only signboards one sees are 
The Star, The One Star and The Seven Stars, 
and not any other number of stars, although 
I have heard (doubtfully) of a former inn in 
High Wycombe called The Five Stars. It 
would be interesting to know if any other 
reader can authenticate a signboard with 
some other number of stars). 

Whatever origin one chooses to accept, I 
think it must be appreciated that some other 
theory may be equally good. A particular 
sign may have a dozen different origins, and 
most existing inns have merely copied their 
signs from earlier ones, so that one must be 
lucky indeed to say how any sign originated 
or any inn got its sign. 

L. M. W. 


DJDOMESDAY MILLS (cxc. 102).—I do not 

know how it may have been at the time 
of the Domesday Survey, but in rather later 
times the tenants on manors did not always 
have to take all their corn to the lord’s mill 
to be ground. An examination of.a num- 
ber of entries of tenants’ services in various 
manors in the north of England in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has 
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left impressed upon my mind the phrase “ he 
grinds his wheat at the lord’s mill to the six- 
teenth measure,” or “to the twentieth mea- 
sure,” or “to the twenty-fourth measure.” 

I think that the number was always a mul- 
tiple of four, perhaps because the measure 
was a quarter, but I may only have picked 
up this idea from a few instances which 
struck me. I understood this to mean that 
the tenant must take the specified number 
of measures of his corn to be ground at the 
lord’s mill, but that if he had more, he might 
have it ground at home ona hand mill. The 
fixed number would be the amount of wheat 
which the mill was entitled by the custom of 
the manor to grind. 

M. H. Dopps. 


"THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN _ 1573 
(cxc. 100).—To agree with Lyly’s author- 
ship of ‘ Endimion’ (which I consider to be 
the work of an aristocratic scholar of not 
more than twenty years of age) it is necessary 
to date its composition to about the year 
1573. In my article in Baconiana (Jan. 
1946) I stated that there was no English lan- 
guage at that date which would have made 
the writing of the play possible. Your con- 
tributor suggests that there was, but can he 
explain why, if that were so, there are no 
works published prior to 1576 capable of 
expressing in English the higher thoughts of 
man? In that year appeared “The Anatomy 
of the Minde,’ by Th. Rogers. This book 
marks the turning point of our language. 

Until then there were practically only 
three books written in the English tongue 
which could make any pretence to be con- 
sidered literature: Sir Thomas Eliot’s ‘ The 
Governor,’ Roger Ascham’s ‘The School- 
master, and Thomas Wilson’s ‘Arte of 
Rhetoric.’ Chaucer (Thynne’s edition 1532, 
and Lidgate’s 1561) was not intelligible. It 
was not until the 1598 edition, when the 
poems were recast, that Chaucer becomes 
understandable. 

Long before the ‘ Tragedie of Ferrex and 
Porrex,’ by Norton and Sackville, was pub- 
lished, probably in 1570, we have the Earl 
of Surrey’s poems, but I maintain that all 
these are written in a language almost crude 
—a language capable of recording facts, but 
wholly insufficient for expressing the emo- 
tions. Compare the language in North’s 
* Dial of Princes’ (1568), with that of his 
Plutarch’s Lives (1579). Those eleven years 





made a vast difference in the resources avail.’ 
able. A new and beautiful language has 


‘been created. 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 


A SPELLING BOOK OF 1733 (cxc. 101)— 

The earliest British Museum copy of 
‘The Rational Spelling-book’ by John 
Clerk of Grantham, is the fourteenth edition 
(P. Wogan, Dublin, 1791), “published from a 
manuscript copy revised by the late John 
Entick, A.M.” This edition contains no 
dedication. 

Following the author’s preface of 1773 js 
this note: “The Author of this little Book, 
though himself persuaded of the Utility of 
this Work, did not venture to send it into 
the World, without first taking the Opinion 
of Gentlemen whose Education and Situa- 
tion in Life must make them competent 
Judges of the Subject; to avoid encreasing 
the Bulk of the Book, with what may be 
thought unnecessary Articles, two or three 
only of their Answers are here inserted; 
amongst many others who have kindly ex- 
pressed their Approbation and wishes for its 
public appearance.” 

Three opinions are quoted: from James 
Edmonds, a Chelsea teacher; Thomas 
Smetham, Master of the Academy at South- 
gate, and Fra. Green, D.D. of C.C.C. Oxon 
{in heroic couplets]. Green’s letter is dated 
30 Oct. 1772 and that of Edmonds 30 Oct. 
{no year, but presumably 1772]. 

This is near enough to Johnson’s “ three 
months ago” of 27 Feb. 1773 but he appar- 
ently either refused to recommend the book 
or did it so guardedly that Clerk was glad 
to have the excuse of insufficient space for 
not including what he wrote. 
R. D. B. 


GHAKESPEARE, BACON AND THE 

‘O.E.D.’ (exe. 37).—I wonder what Dr. 
W. S. ‘Melsome would have made, or what 
Mr. R. L. EAGLE will make, of this instance 
of the use of the word “ keep ” in the sense 
of “ to reside, dwell, live, lodge’: In ‘ David 
Copperfield ’ (1850), chap. li., Mr. Peggotty, 
having at last recovered Emily, says: “ Emly 
will keep along with me . . . until such time 
as We goes upon our voyage.” He does not 
mean that she will stay with him until they 
embark, for he intends never to be separated 
from her. At the beginning of the same 
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chapter he uses the word “ bide”. for that 
sense. Here he means “ lodge.” ae 


gir JOHN TRAVERS, SIR WILLIAM 
FITZWILLIAM, AND ANTHONY 
FORTESCUE (cxc. 27).—Permission is re- 
ed for the correction and readjustment 
of the reference to Patrick Fraser Tytler’s 
‘History of England under the Reigns of 
Edward VI and Mary.’ 

Fraser quotes extracts from a “ Report” 
which he notes as: “ Orig. St. P. Off. Dom- 
estic’”” and which has only very recently been 
returned from a place of war-time safety to 
the Public Record Office. The present writer 
has now before him a photostat of the rele- 
vant page of this document which is design- 
ated: “State Papers Domestic Edward VI 
(S.P.10), Vol. 9, No. 48.” Its caption is: 
“A Reporte of the prysoners being in the 
Tower the 22 of October made by Serjant 
Mullyman and the Kinges Attorney.” No 
year is mentioned, but in pencil on dorse is 
“1549.” Also in pencil on front is “ Tyt- 
ler "—to show it is in print. 

Tytler’s name for the fourth prisoner in 
the list is Anthony Foster: in point of fact 
the MS. ‘ Reporte’ has “ Anthonye ffoscue ” 
at this place, but Tytler must be absolved 
from the error of marrying this Foscue to a 
niece of Cardinal Pole. He cannot however 
be absolved from the error of making Cath- 
erine Pole’s husband, Marshal of the Army 
in Ireland at the age of 10-11. But the words 
“with Geoffrey Poole, being his father-in- 
law, as it is supposed ” stand in the MS. and 
are not an addition by Tytler. 

Prescinding altogether from this case avery 
striking addition was made by Tytler to the 
words of the MS. regarding the ninth pri- 
soner in the list, James Douglas, about 
whom this note occurs: “I need scarcely 
remark that this was he who afterwards 
became the celebrated Regent Norton.” 
These are Tytler’s own words which he sets 
down as an apparent part of the ‘ Reporte.’ 
James Douglas became Regent only in 1572. 


W. H. WELPLY. 


Two PULPITS (cxc. 80, 130).—In the 

Yorkshire (West Riding) parish of Burn- 
sall, in Wharfedale, which was formerly 
divided into medieties, each of the two rec- 
lors had not only his own pulpit and stall 





in the church, but also his separate parson- 
age. I do not know, however, whether this 
old practice also existed in the adjacent 
parish of Linton-in-Craven, though that was 
similarly partitioned; nor can it possibly, I 
think, ever have prevailed at Pontesbury and 
Burford, in Shropshire, at both of which 
places the living was, and perhaps is still, 
divided between three “ portioners.” 


JosepH E. Morris. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S NEEDLE (cxc. 

103).—This may refer to the children’s 
game of that name. It was a singing game, 
played by a row of children holding hands 
and skipping round, singing: 

Open the gates as wide as high 

Andd let King George’s wife pass by, 

It is so dark we cannot see, 

To thread my old grandmother’s needle. 
Then the end child, still holding hands, ran 
under the arched arms of the other two end 
children, all the others following. Then they 
repeated it running under the opposite end 
of the row, 

It is a haunting little air and I can under- 
stand it getting mixed up in David Copper- 
field’s lessons. My mother played it in her 
youth and said that sometimes “ King 
Charles’s wife” was sung, so it may be a 
fairly old game. 

A. PARKER. 


One of the figures in the country dance 
Sir Roger de Coverley was, I think, called 
“threading the needle,” and “threading my 
grandmother’s needle ” may be a variant of 
the same name. The idea of “ figures ” might 
suggest to Dickens the figures of a dance. 


M. H. Dopps. 


UNCOMMON CHRISTIAN NAMES (exc. 

59)—The names of Mahala and Maha- 
lah are no doubt variants of the East Anglian 
name Mehalah, made famous by Baring 
Gould’s novel of that name, published in 
1880, which deals with Mersea Island. The 
variant Mahala, as a female name, occurs in 
Layer-de-la-Haye, Essex, in 1792 (vide Essex 
Review, vol. liv, p. 172). 

I think the most unusual Christian name I 
have noticed is Caravanna, who was bap- 
tised at Layer-de-la~-Haye on 22 Aug. 1784. 
According to Mrs. M. Hopkirk in ‘The 
Story of Layer-de-la~-Haye ’ (1934), this child 
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was the daughter of Shadrack and Mesila 
Bainiell, travellers, but Mr. C. Partridge in 
the Essex Review (vol. liv, p. 172) gives the 
parents as Shadreck and Mesila Boswell. 
The entry is said to be indistinct and I 
think Mr. Partridge’s reading is more cor- 
rect, since Boswell is a famous gypsy name. 
Only one of that swarthy tribe, surely, would 
have such affection for his “ chimneyed 
house on wheels” as to name his daughter 
after it. I should be extremely interested to 
hear of any other instance of this or a simi- 
lar name. 
L. M. W. 


FETTIPLACE FAMILY (clxxxix. 257; 

exc. 41). — My great-uncle, William 
Simpson, had the farm at Swinbrook, three 
miles from my native town of Burford, 
Oxfordshire, for many years, and I stayed 
there three times as a small boy. Just out- 
side the hamlet of Swinbrook is a steep hill 
remarkable for a series of broad terraces 
covered with grass, known locally as Fetti- 
place’s Tables. They extended from the 
top of the hill nearly to the road level, and 
my great-uncle told me that about one 
hundred and fifty years ago there was a 
great mansion at the top of the hill, the ter- 
races forming part of the ornamental gar- 
dens, and that it was the seat of the Fetti- 
place family. The house was pulled down 
so completely that nothing now remains of 
it, and the Fettiplace family removed to 
another part of the country. 

The church at Swinbrook contains many 
tombs and effigies of the Fettiplaces, who 
were also active in the affairs of the town 
of Burford; for instance, in 1743 Sir George 
Fettiplace left £13 yearly to be laid out in 
bread for the poor of Burford, and, 1792 
to 1795, Charles Fettiplace was an Alder- 
man of Burford. 

G. W. WESTROPE. 


MANUFACTURE OF PISTOLS IN 

DOUNE (cxc. 38).—Scotch pistols, as 
they are known by collectors, differ from the 
generality of pistols in being made entirely 
of metal. Thomas Caddell introduced the 
art of pistol-making into Doune about 1646, 
and afterwards a guild of armourers sprung 
up in the village, among whom, besides 
Caddell, the names of James Sutherland, 
Michie, Micine, John Campbell, S. Stuart, 





Thomas Murdoch, and David McKenzie are 
known. In 1798 Thomas Murdoch was at 
the head of the Doune gunsmiths, and his 
pistols sold at from 4 to 24 guineas. Cap. 
tain Hugh Pollard, in his ‘ Book of the Pis. 
tol,’ published in 1917, says that the develop. 
ment of the Scotch pistol bears traces of the 
influence of the French gunsmiths of the 
period; the earlier pistols are peculiar in 
having a half-cock plate projecting from the 
lock in the manner of a Spanish or Oriental 
lock. Pollard says that there is a very com- 
plete monograph and dated list of the best 
makers and marks, and that a copy, in 
French, is among the treasures of the Library 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. Scotch pistols fetch high 
prices; a pair made by John Murdoch in 
1750 was sold for 29 guineas in the Mackay 
sale at Christie’s in 1939, and one without a 
maker’s name, dated 1649, realised 130 
guineas. A distinctive detail in a Scotch pis- 
tol is the rams-horn butt, and they have often 
a belt-hook fitted in order to prevent the 
weapons slipping through the girdle when 
worn thrust through that article of attire. 


J. D. AYLwarp. 


OV MAN RIVER (cxc. 82). — ‘Show 
Boat,’ musical play, adapted from Edna 
Ferber’s novel of the same name, book and 
lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein, jun., addi- 
tional lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse, music by 
Jerome Kern, presented by Florenz Zieg- 
feld, was first produced at the National 
Theatre, Washington, D.C., on 15 Nov. 
1927, and afterwards at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, New York, on 27 Dec. 1927. 


St. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 


The music of the song was adapted from 
negro folk melodies made popular by Paul 
Robeson, whose subsequent singing of ‘Or 
Man River ’ in the play on both sides of the 
Atlantic was immensely successful. The 
novel was published in the United States 
and England in 1926, had its first English 
production on 3 May 1928, in London, at 
Drury Lane, where it ran for three hundred 
and fifty performances. 

A.C. W. 


“!THE WINDOW OF THE HEART” (cxe. 
39).—According to Lucian, *‘ Hermott 
mus,’ c. 20, Momus found fault with the 
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man frame for not having casements in ‘ 
= breast, so that all secret thoughts might The Library. 
be discerned. See = . ye ae late Glimpses of Old Worthing. By Edward 
PROFESSOR BENSLY, - and Q:, + Snewin and Henfrey Smail. (Aldridge 


497. 
HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


The “ancients ’** would seem to be (1) 
Cicero (Tusc. i, 20): ‘eae partes quasi fen- 
estrae sunt animine.’ (2) Vitruvius (De 
Archit. iii, praef.): “ oportuit hominum pec- 
tora fenestrata et aperta esse.” 

R. D. B. 


Hs LORD LIEUTENANT ” (cxc. 80).—In 
official documents the Lord Lieutenant 
of a county is referred to as “ His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant.” The appropriate letters are 
therefore “ H.M.L.” 
CHARLEMONT. 


PARKGATE PACKET (cxce. 60, 127).— 
The travellers sailed from a quay oppo- 
site Mostyn House School, Parkgate. The 
service ceased when the Holyhead to Kings- 
town service was inaugurated upon the com- 
pletion of the Telford’s bridge across the 
Menai Straits. Handel sailed on the Park- 
gate Packet after writing his ‘ Messiah’ 
which he finished while staying at Parkgate. 


P. A. STOCKHAM. 


ZOMBI (cxe. 64).—I agree with PROFESSOR 

Masport that “ Zombi” is a term re- 
lating to a supernatural being—or rather one 
who has certain powers of sacred origin. 
You find the contact when studying Voodoo- 
ism—a native cult in the Haytian hills and 
valleys, but not of course followed at main 
centres like Port-de-France. I was 2-3 years 
in the West Indies ranging from Trinidad 
and Tobago to Bermuda and the Bahamas, 
years ago now but I still think Voodoo 
priests are actively extant up and down the 
West Indies and not only in Hayti. 


G. PERCIVAL-KAYE, 
Lieut., R.N. (Retd.) 


MISS WALPOLE, c. 1778 (cxc. 80).—For 
some account of Charlotte Walpole see 
‘Under Five Reigns’ and ‘ Leaves from the 
Notebooks of Lady Dorothy Nevill.’ Char- 
lotte Walpole became Mrs. Atkyns and, 
according to Lady Dorothy, died in 1836. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 





Brothers, Worthing. 15s. net.) 


IS is one of a series of volumes to be 

issued under the Worthing Art Develop- 
ment Scheme as part of the plan to record 
the complete story of Worthing. The his- 
tory of the Worthing Theatre has already 
been treated in two volumes (see clxxxix. 88), 
and the present book gives a detailed account 
of the town, its buildings and notable resi- 
dents, based upon the personal recollections 
of Edward Snewin who died in 1900 aged 
eighty-seven, after taking a prominent part 
in local affairs for many years. Snewin’s 
original manuscript has been edited and en- 
larged ‘by Mr. Smail, with the further addi- 
tion of more than sixty full-page plates from 
engravings and old photographs,—and a map 
of the town in 1814. 

This kind of microscopic survey of a small 
locality holds a considerable antiquarian 
interest and will gather increasing value for 
historians as time passes. Edward Snewin’s 
narrative covers almost every house and 
shop in the old town, with notes on their 
inhabitants and businesses. There is less 
individual characterization than some 
readers will wish to have, though a few 
striking personalities do impress themselves : 
notably Samuel Toler, beadle, who seems to 
have been a man-of-all-work in relation to 
the control of paupers, vagrants, lunatics, 
and wrongdoers. He was a pluralist, earn- 
ing at one period a guinea a week as beadle 
and £10 a year as superintendent of police, 
and also, no doubt, supplementary emolu- 
ments as beach inspector, bill sticker, town 
crier, inspector of nuisances, and conductor 
of children to London for the Great Exhi- 
bition in 1851. Toler was dismissed on sev- 
eral occasions, but he had evidently become 
a human institution which Worthing could 
not long do without. Those were the days 
of long-distance policemen: one culprit 
“was last heard of making for the west 
country with Samuel Toler, the beadle, in 
pursuit. The latter followed his man as far 
as Southampton and then apparently lost 
heart and returned home empty-handed. The 
warrant was accordingly taken away from 
him and given to a more active member of 
the police force and Toler was given ten 
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shillings for his trouble.” Eleven years later 
he applied for parish relief after his final 
dismissal and was admitted to the work- 
house. Toler was a character such as may 
be found amplified in stories by Hardy and 
Q., and there are other matters in this book 
which a novelist would seize and make 
memorable: e.g., the case of Mrs. Frances 
Smith, a druggist, upon whom an inquest was 
held when she died in 1837 at the age of 101, 
the verdict being “ Died by the visitation of 
God”; and the account of the inability of 
Sussex citizens, when the penny post was 
started, to “take in the new procedure of 
sticking a stamp on. . . They used to write 
* Prepaid ’ on the envelope and hand in their 
letter together with a penny. . . When the 
office was closed at night it was customary 
to put the letter in the letter-box, together 
with a penny wrapped up in a piece of paper 
on which was written ‘To pay Mrs. So-and- 
So’s letter.” This is human history for 
which we should be grateful in days when 
there is some risk of our being browbeaten 
into accepting economic history and political 
history as end-products, instead of keeping 
them in their place as subsidiary means to 
an understanding of men and women. 


The Direct Method in German Poetry. An 
Inaugural Lecture by E. M. Butler. (Cam- 
‘bridge University Press, 1s. 6d.) 


HE “ direct method” with which the lec- 
ture is concerned has nothing to do with 
language-teaching, except that Professor 
Butler teaches us to write by writing, to 
think by thinking. The direct and the in- 
direct methods are in poetry itself, as in the 
other arts: 


. . . the native element of art is mystery, induc- 
ing the attendant emotion of wonder, as we con- 
template the fudamental mystery of life in the 
magic mirror of art... 

Mystery and wonder can be evoked by creating 
with sounds or words, with marble or with colours 
on canvas what nature or life creates by other 
means; or by taking mystery itself as the object 
of art. The first method, which works by sug- 
gestion, implicitly, I call the indirect method, and 
its most outstanding characteristic is ambiguity; 
the second which is explicit, I label direct, and 
obscurity is its leading feature. 

Music by nature is inherently direct... How 
much less mysterious and how much more ambig- 
uous is architecture. . . 





That promises the excitement of tho 

surely? And as for teaching us to write— 
so far as it can be taught—isn’t the finest art 
that which knows how to plant a surprise? 


One can hardly imagine, for example, any 
present-day writer of Jane Austen’s calibre (and 
inevitably one thinks of Virginia Woolf) who 
would be content to use the indirect method g0 
rigorously and exclusively, almost as if she were 
unaware of the mysteriousness of life. As indeed 
she may have been. 


These English examples remind us to 
say that an almost complete ignorance 
of German and of German literature 
need keep no one away from this lec 
ture. Professor Butler takes for back- 
ground the whole of European literature, 
and the argument advances by allusions to 
it. The lecturer quotes but two lines of 
German, and reminds us throughout of all 
that we know, or vaguely know, or don't 
know, of Homer, Dante, Milton, Cervantes, 
Calderon, Shakespeare, Balzac, Baudelaire, 
Ibsen, Keats—the list is much longer. Pro- 
fessor Butler surprises us with a good word 
for Klopstock’s Messiah (nearly 20,000 lines) 
as contrasted with Voss’s Luise: the one an 
example of the direct, the other of the in- 
direct method: 


. would not the awful monotony of the blue 
empyrean be preferable to watching the snail-like 
progress of the course of a very dull love running 
very smooth ? 


“Used as the greatest have used it, the 
direct communication of mystery is perhaps 
the most notable triumph of poetry ”; never- 
— Professor Butler holds the balance 
evel: 


Must human beings. be presented under direct 
cosmic rays in order to be seen poetically ? Tradi- 
tion answers no. Would Falstaff have fraternised 
with Faust? Or Mrs. Gamp with Mignon? 
Would not even Don Quixote rebel against joining 
in the search for the blue flower of the r 
poets in the dark forests of the mind ? And are 
they any the less poetical for that? For those 
with steady vision, are they indeed any the less 
mysterious ? 


, COoRRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 79, col. 1, 1. 31, for “ etxreme” 
read extreme; and at 1. 32, for “have” read 
mave; p. 109, col. 2, s.v. ‘ Rovelers and R 
less, for ‘D.N.B.,’ read ‘D.B.’ 

Book). 
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